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TES AND QUERIES is published every 
"ined, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 

ostage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth | 
lading cases, or £1 15s, 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 22, Essex | 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 





Moimewabilia. 


IEFUT. Donald Cameron, The Royal 
Scots and Nigeria Regiment, we see in 
The Times of Apr. 27, has just returned to 
England arter a journey from Northern 
Nigeria to Algiers across the Sahara. He 
left Kan in Northern Nigeria on Gct. 11, 
1926, and reached Algiers on Apr. 12, 1927. 
He was spending leave from his regiment 
by combining a shooting trip with desert | 
travel. No notable misadventure occurred | 
until Iferouan had been passed, and his 
party, consisting of six natives and himself, | 
set off to cross a stretch of desert over which | 
a six days’ water supply had to be carried. | 
At the end of those six days the party found | 
no sign of the well for which they had been 
steering and the native guide had lost his 
bearings. 

There was a little water left, and Mr. 
Cameron at once locked up the churns in 
which it was carried and reduced the daily 
ration to a mug of water apiece. Since 
the natives could not eat their own food 
unless it had been cooked he was bound 
to share with them his own supplies of bully 
beef, chocolate and biscuits. After some 
days trying to pick up nomad tracks he 
sent the guide ahead with one fast camel 
and pitched a camp to await his return. 
During that time a Sakari died, and his 
companions were considerably enfeebled. 
Fortunately, the weather was cold, or the 
entire party must certainly have perished. 
Five out of eleven camels also died, and all 
of them were without water for nineteen 
days. After ten days the guide, who had | 
stumbled across the well, returned with 
water and they could resume their journey. 
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WE have received the first number of the 
fourth volume of Literis dated March, 
1927. It is as usual wide-ranging and 


| interesting; we noted particularly the arti- 


cles devoted to Spanish studies: M. Van 


| Tieghem’s appreciation of Sign. A. Fari- 


nelli’s work in ‘ Ensayos y discursos de 
critica literaria hispano-europea’; Mr. 
Aubrey Bell’s estimate of Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly’s ‘New History of Spanish Litera- 
ture’ and M. Kratchkovsky’s review of ‘ Un 
cuento arabe’ by Sen. E. Gomez. 


N the April number of the Antiquaries 
Journal will be found a ‘ Note’ showing 
that, by analysis in Dr. Alexander Scott’s 
laboratory at the British Museum, the 
question as to the meteoric origin of the 
iron used for making implements in early 
Egypt has been settled in the negative. The 
object analysed was the lump of iron found 
at Abydos with copper implements and a 
mirror of the sixth Dynasty. The metal 
that reaches Earth from space bears a large 
percentage of nickel. No nickel is present 
in the rusted surface of the lump from 
Abydos, and only minute traces of it in the 
black crystalline core. The inference is that 
as early as 2700-2500 B.c. the Egyptians 
were extracting iron from local ores, not 
obtaining it from meteorites. The use of 
meteorites is well-known from Greenland. 


JE have received from Messrs. P. J. and 
A. E. Dobell the Catalogue of a collec- 
tion of poetical MSS. of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, many unpublished, 
which they are offering for sale. One of the 
volumes, headed ‘‘ The Workes of the Lady 
Anne Southweli. December 29, 1626,’ con- 
tains papers in rarious hands, which include 
some poems by Anne Southwell, and copies 
of two good letters, the first to Lord Falk- 
land on his being dismissed from the Lord 
Deputyship of Ireland in 1628; the other, 
a sort of defence of poetry addressed to 
Anne Southweil’s friend Lady Ridgway. 
The book has also an inventory of Lady 
Anne’s goods ‘‘sent from hir dwellinge at 
Clerkenwell to hir house at Acton, inven- 
toried by Mr. John Bowker, and wittnessed 
by Margaret Milton and Mary Musgave”’ 
—in which inventory is a list of the lady’s 
wearing apparel. Another volume, the 
author’s original MS.; contains two hundred 
devotional poems written in the years 1671, 


_ 1672 and 1673 by Julea Palmer, who writes 


a beautiful hand, and whose verse, as a 


| quotation shows, though not of great literary 


value has, in its fervour and simplicity, 
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much naive charm. Another author’s MS. | ture and the date 1505—a portrait of Una 


unpublished is a large book of verses (with | Uilana Windisch. 


some collected prose pieces) composed by 
Robert Overton to the memory of his wife. 
A MS. ot which author and provenance are 
unknown, is highly adorned with borders 
and examples of ornamental penmanship 
and contains two long devotional poems 
in English, and ‘St. Bernard’s Vision’ and 
‘a Holy Meditation’ in Latin with an Eng- 
lish version in parallel columns. 


THE ‘* wolf-boy ’’ of Miawana, of whom 
an account appeared a week or two 


’ 


ago in The Times (see ante p. 253), has fur- | 


nished the start for a lively correspondence 
in that paper on ‘“‘ wolf-children’’; and 


now, on Apr. 26, we get further details in 
The Times about him. Judged to be between | 
seven and twelve years of age, he can stand | 


up and walks with some ease, but at times 
prefers crawling, which he performs seated 
with his legs curled up and forcing himself 
forward with the palms of his hands on the 
ground. Callosities on his back and knees 


and the. palms of his hands seem to show | 
that he has been much wont to crawl and | 
His eating grass is | 


He does not care for meat, and | have Half a Guinea Reward, and no Quef- 
the medical opinion is that roots and herbs | 


drag himself about. 
confirmed. 


have for some years been his nourishment. 
His appetite is huge. He is, moreover, given 
to loud barking; is ferocious and ready to 
bite; and he is subject to fits. The police 
have visited the wolves’ cave where the 
herdsmen reported that they discovered the 
boy, and his footmarks there have so far 
confirmed the story. 


Ar 


36 in., in water-colours, of Quebec showing 


Christie’s sale on Apr. 25 the most 


interesting item was a plan 28 in. by | 


the principal encampments and works of | 


the British Army besieging the town under 
the command of Wolfe in 1759, with those 
of the French under Montcalm. The scale 
is 800 ft. to the inch ; the French works and 
encampments are coloured blue; the British 
works yellow, with the encampments red. 
The plan is provided with a manuscript 
table of references. 

At Sotheby’s on Apr. 26 was disbursed 
what remained 
drawings, engravings and etchings brought 
together, it appears, by Henry Danby Sey- 
mour (1820-1877), and inherited through 
her father by his niece. The item which 
fetched over one third of the whole of the 
day’s total was a pen-and-ink drawing by 
Diirer, 16} in. by 11 in., bearing his signa- 


of a good collection of | 


This was started at 
| £100, and was bought for Mr. Sabin of 
| Bond Street for £2,500. An interesting 
item in this sale was a_ silver-point, 
heightened with white on green paper, 
64 in. by 54 in. by Boltraffio, the subject 
| the Infant Christ, which was sold for £195. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From . 
The Daily Journal. 
Satorpay, Aprin 29, 1727. 


Lett in a Hackney-Coach which took 
up two perfons on Sunday laft the 23rd 
Inftant, next the Ship-Tavern in Prefcot- 
| {treet, and fet down in Salifbury-Court, 
Fleet-{treet, the Fifth and Sixth Volumes 
of Shakefpear’s Plays, the Tale of a Tub in 
Twelves, Prior’s Poems in Twelves, a Letter 
of Correction of Paffion, all tied in a 
Handkerchief. If the Perfon who found 
the faid Books, will be so good as to bring 
them to the Publifher of this Paper, fhall 





tions ask’d. 


Juft Printed at Paris, and is now to be 
had of WOODMAN and LYON, Bookfellers, 
in Ruffell-Street, Covent-Garden. 

Defence de la Differtation fur la Validite 
des ORDINATIONS DES ANGLAIS, contre Jes 
| differentes Reponfes qui ont ete faites, avec 

les Preuves Ju(tificatives des Faits avances 
dans cet Ouvrage. Par le Pere Courayer, 
Auteur de la Differtation. 4 vols. 12mo. 

Where may be had 








VI. Lettres de Marie Rabutin-Chantal, 
Marquife de Sevigne, a Madame la Comteffe 
de Grignan fa Fille. 2 vols. 12mo. 


VIII. Nouveaux Memoires de Mufcovie. 
2 vols. 12mo. 
IX. Le Heros traduit de l’Efpagnol de 


Baltazar Gracien. 12mo. 


XI. Hiftoire de la Comteffe de Gondez. 
Ecrite par elle meme. 2 vols. 12mo. 
XII. Hiftoire des Veftales, avec un 
| Traite du Luxe des Dames Romaines. Par 
M. Nadal, de 1’ Academie des Belles Lettres. 
12mo. ; 
XTIT. Oeuvres de M. L’Abbe de Saint 
Real . 4 vols. 12mo. 
XIV. Hiftoire de L’Exil de Ciceron. 
Par M. Morabin. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. _ 


REVELATIONS FROM A SCHOOL- 
ROOM OF SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


AGO. 
N this year of grace 1927, when the 
education of our children forms an ever 
fruitful topic for discussion, it is interesting 
to know the manner in which previous 
generations were brought up. The following 
details were given to me by my mother and, 
though I hope and believe that the torture 
she endured was not the common lot of her 
contemporaries, her story shows that some | 
children of seventy-five years ago were 
treated in a way which would nowadays be | 
characterized as abominable. | 
My mother was the youngest of a family 
of five (three daughters and two sons) and 
was therefore supposed to be the most | 
petted; in any case she was obviously the | 
easiest subject for bullying by a Swiss 
governess to whose care she and her two 
sisters were entrusted. Her home was in 
the north of England; her father was a well 
known Baronet; her mother was considered 
as fond but—such were the fashions of the 
day -the children had little intercourse 
with their parents and saw them but seldom. 
The severity of the schoolroom regime may 
he gathered by the fact that for breakfast 
they were never allowed anything more than | 
dry bread and milk; on very rare occasions 
the cook used to send them a small cake, 
but they were invariably made to take this— 
as a lesson in charity—to a poor old woman 
in the village. A favourite punishment, 
when nine or ten years old, was to make 
them repeat the multiplication table from 
12 x 12 in French, backwards. Minor ills 
received drastic treatment: for example, 
chilblains on the hands were cured by being 
whipped with holly, till they bled, and then 
plunged into very hot water. The suffering 
of others was welcomed as an education; 
thus on one occasion when her father had a> 
bad carbunele on his arm, my mother, who | 
was then about eleven, was ordered, together | 
with her sisters, to witness the whole opera- | 
tion (“a cruciform incision’’) being 
told:—‘‘ What the patient has to undergo 
surely you can bear to see.’ 
My mother, being regarded as petted and | 
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spoiled, was subjected to many special indig- 
nities. - She was not allowed to walk with 
her sisters, she had to go alone, but it 
is comforting to know that a faithful blood- 
hound, by name Helen, became such a con- 
stant companion to her that.it evoked the 
comment of all the servants and neighbours. 
On the rare occasions when a visitor came 
to the schoolroom my mother was told to 
‘Stand on the chair’’; this meant her 
standing on a certain chair and stroking 
her chest downwards from throat to stomach 
repeating the words ‘‘Go down proud 
stomach, go down proud stomach.”’ At a 
later period she was ordered (‘‘ because she 
was so naughty ’’) to do all her lessons 
kneeling, but an unexpected and merciful 
visit to the schoolroom by ther aunt, Lady 
W.., led to a subsequent report to the ‘‘fond’’ 
mother, and put a stop to this hideous 
punishment. 

Misstatement or inaccuracy in conversa- 
tion, if discovered, was rewarded by a 
perambulation of the whole house with a 
placard, on the delinquent’s back, reading 
‘“‘ Beware of a liar.”’ For crying in the 
schoolroom the punishment consisted in 
“standing on the chair’ with head and 
face enveloped in the dirty duster which 
was used to clean out the bird’s cage. It 
seems almost incredible that the poor little 
girls should have been allowed dolls, and 
this solatium was unsweetened by the 
unnatural care they were expected to bestow 
upon them. Should they, when putting 
their dolls to bed, have forgotten any item 
of their little charges’ apparel they were 
allowed to sleep for an hour or more, then 
rudely awakened, dragged out of bed and 
told they had forgotten something, their 
sleepy intelligence being goaded by the fre- 
quent remark of ‘‘ A pretty mother you’ll 
make.” 

On one occasion my mother’s sister (a 
remarkably pretty little girl) had left her 
thimble in the drawing-room. Having been 
allowed to sleep some hours she was aroused 
and told to ‘‘ Go down stairs, curtsey to Mr. 
V. |the butler], find your thimble and apolo- 
gize for your ugly presence.’’ To the everlast- 
ing credit of the butler, when this mock 
ceremony had been enacted, he replied ‘‘ I 
am glad, Miss A. that you have found your 
thimble and permit me to say I never saw 
you look prettier than you do to-night.” 

T fear the eldest sister, C., was rather a 
tell-tale. One day Mr. Y., my mother’s 
godfather, asked her if she knew her cate- 
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chism and, being frightened lest she might | 


then and there be asked to repeat it in the 
crowded drawing-room, she replied that she 
did not. This, being reported in the school- 
room, caused much disfavour and she was 


ordered to write a letter at once to her, 


godfather apologizing for her lie and saying 
she did indeed know her catechism. A 
delightful reply duly came back thanking 
her for her nice little letter and enclosing 
a seal which he hoped she would use when 
next writing to him; the seal was promptly 
confiscated. On another occasion it was 
reported that my mother, on being asked 
by Lady X. who her governess was, and what 
was the state of her health, had replied that 
she was a French woman and that she was 
quite well. As a matter of fact the 
governess at the time was troubled with 
boils: my mother was therefore told to write 
and say she had lied when saying her 
governess was quite well, and that she had 
lyingly stated she was a French woman 
whereas she was a Swiss lady. I cannot 
but think that the recipients of these 
childish apologia must have felt entire sym- 
pathy for the self-accused erring child. In 
the case where my mother had to write to 
the head-gardener for her own birch rod 
(required because she had been “so 
wicked ’’) this is evident: he replied by 
sending her a rod, stuffed with turkey’s 
feathers, and to the governess, a_ pretty 
bouquet, with a request that it might soften 
her heart; thereafter no more birch rods 
Were requisitioned. 

What was the sequel to all this: the 
dearest of mothers, the most adored of 
grandmothers. Incidentally, I must add 
that the ‘‘Swiss lady governess’? was 
afterwards maintained in her later days by 
the generosity of her three pupils: more- 
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in England, that of Richard Heber, was 
being slaughtered (i.e., 1834—37).”’ It is 
extraordinary how very little is known of 
William Henry Miller (1789-1848) some- 
time M.P. for Newcastle-under-Lyme, who 
came from Craigentinny nr. Edinburgh, 
but made his other home and the library 
at Britwell, Bucks, whither all books 
whether purchased in Edinburgh of Brown, 
or in London at Thorp’s, or at sales, became 
stored, gradually organised, and added to. 

No doubt the Heber sale decided his full 
bent as a coilector and partly provided a 
relief to his active political interests. But 
I shall suggest that there was another dis- 
tinctly stimulating cause in the lively 
enthusiasm of a young cousin who, ap- 
parently (as the British Museum knows), 
was a born collector. His other interests 
were in Gracechurch Street. 

What with a Reform Parliament and 
O’Connell’s fiery amendments, the life of 
a Tory member was no doubt strenuous. It 
is precisely at this time that we may obtain 
a glimpse of him that may not be unwelcome, 
for, his later more famous young kins- 
man and namesake, Henry Christy, F.S.A., 
records that he reached his own father’s 
(Wm. Miller Christy’s) house at Stockwell 
‘eb. 5, 1833, from Wales ‘“‘ finding all well 
there with the family circle increased by 
W. H. Miller up for Parliamentary duties. 
The King [William IV] opened the first 
reformed Parliament to-day in_ person.” 
Next morning, with R.H. and Sampson 


| Lloyd he states that he attended a warm 


over she humbled herself so far as to write | 


a letter of contrite apology for her undue 
amount of severity, and begged forgiveness 
for all the cruelties which she had inflicted 
on them. 

Z. 


THE BRITWELL LIBRARY. 
an interesting article upon this subject 
in The Times of Apr. 5 the writer of it 


[* 


said that ‘‘it is not known exactly why | 


Mr. Miller, a bachelor, went in for book 
collecting, but-he began when book-collecting 
was in a depressed state and when the 


greatest of all private libraries ever formed 





and personal debate in the Commons 
(‘‘ adjourned from last night '’) and after 
midday ‘‘ met W. H. M. in the Lobby, and 
we returned together in the carriage to 
Stockwell.” On the following Saturday 
these two and John Fell Christy attended 
a dinner given at the latter’s glass factory 
(as it became) on the site of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital to-day, and ‘‘ stuck to moselle and 
claret.’’ ‘‘ Afterwards W. H. M. left us to 
return to Britwell, a tory still, though, 
somewhat softened.’ 

For ‘‘ Friends’’ who delighted in Byron, 
though forbidden to read Shelley, such 
a feast was not depressing. Industry might 
be occasionally softened by such enjoyments : 
though headaches then were very formidable! 
It will have been, approximately, at that 
time there occurred the following little inci 
dent related to me in 1887 at dinner by the 
late Mr. Samuel Christie-Miller, successor at 
Britwell and Craigentinny to his aforesaid 
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cousin W. H. M.-—as a recollection of his 
own youth—‘‘ Young John Fell Christy 
(afterwards the head of the Stangate Glass 
Works) and Henry, his brother, were then 
friends of Bernard Barton, the Quaker poet 
—himself intimate with Southey, the Poet- 
Laureate—and both of them had become 
fired with ideas of collecting books as Lamb 
did, not however, works of Elizabethan, but 
of later poetry. They loved Hone’s 
Table-Book. While attending Shorbert’s 
sale, where they bought numbers of books 
in company with Mr. Miller, their cousin, 
the latter accidentally broke a_ small 
measure that he used habitually (for all 
sorts of purposes) upon the floor; where- 
upon John Christy adroitly gave him his 
own new 10 inch ivory (sliding) measure 
recently presented to him at Gracechurch 
Street on becoming a junior in the family 
business there. Miller was so pleased that 
he kept the measure for further uses, and 
presently gave John Christy the ‘ Life of Dr. 
Johnson’ by “Boswell: 4 vols., as well as 
Disraeli’s ‘ Curiosities.” Both the measure 
with name and the date (1832) upon it, and 
the ‘ Boswell’ are in the writer’s possession, 
having been given to the late Edmund 
Christy (a younger brother) by Mr. S. 


Christie-Millerin 1887 at 5 Albert Hall Man- | : : : 
sions, who later presented them to him. | Wilcotes or Wilcots of the family of the 


John Fell Christy died 1851. This measure, 
which undoubtedly served for all the early 
quartos, &c., collected, bears its maker’s 
name, Wm. Coulsell, Southwark. 

Henry Christy (d. 1865) thirty years later 
the co-explorer «nd co-discoverer, with Mons. 
KE. Lartet, of the prehistoric treasures of 
La Madelaine and Les Eyzies (Dordogne) 
became, of course, a widely renowned collector 
and benefactor tc both Archaeology and 
Paleontology ; and he seems to have success- 
fully fired his brothers as well as stimulated 
his elder kinsman, W. H. M., by his 
own interest in books and relics at that 
period, for I have an entry of ‘12 day 2nd 
mo. 1833 :”’ 


This morning at Thorps, Covent Garden, got 
autograph letter of Lord Byron’s No. 71 {to Mr. 
Dallas] in Moore’s Life: written same day as 
verses in memory of Thyrza—a very melan- 
choly picture of his feelings;—thence went to 

urray’s for three last numbers of the ‘ Ilus- 
trator ; Says circulation 14,000; he is to have 
2 Sets of plates to print to time; All done at 
Finden’s study :~-has more than 30 pupils. In 
evening large party (40) at home (Stockwell). 


Presently they are all exercising their 
minds over their cousin Jos. Pease claim- 
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ing to affirm at the Table of the House of 
Commons ; which claim fortunately was not 
made in vain. 

Str. Ciatrk BapDELEY. 


RAINSFORD ASSOCIATIONS WITH 
SHAKESPEARE, SOUTHAMPTON 
AND HALL 
(See ante, p. 291). 


l“HE Induction to ‘The Taming of the 

Shrew’ has a direct bearing on Shakes- 
peare’s biography. The tinker, Christophex 
Sly, describes himseif as old Sly’s son of 
Burton Heath, i.e., Barton on the Heath, 
the home of Shakespeare’s aunt, Joan 
Arden, Edmund Lambert’s wife and of her 
sons. Tinker Sly mentions he had run up 
a score with Marion Hackett, the fat ale 
wife of Wincot. The references to Wincot 
and the MHacketts are singularly precise. 
The name of the maid of the inn is given 
as Cicely Hackett, and the ale-house is des- 
cribed in the stage direction ‘‘as on a 
Heath.”’ Wincot now consists of a single 
farm house, which was once an Elizabethan 
mansion, and was long the home of the de 


Wilcotes of Great Tew. In the adjoining 
village of Quinton, according to the paro- 
chial registers, a Hackett family resided 
in Shakespeare’s day. On Nov. 21, 1591, 
Sara the daughter of Robert Hackett was 
baptized in Quinton Church. In _ the 
Inquisitio post mortem of Sir Henry Rains- 
ford reference is made to the Heath lands. 
One of the Hacketts was an executor to the 
will of John Rainsford of Charlbury, co. 
Oxon in 1545. 

Wincot in the parish of Clifford Cham- 
bers was part of the Rainsford estate, 
and is described in Atkinson’s ‘ Gloucester- 
shire’ as a small hamlet consisting of two 
houses. This is probably the place referred 
to in the Quarto (1600) and First Folio 
text of ‘The Taming of the Shrew.’ The 
Lord in the Induction may be Sir Henry 
Rainsford. It has been pointed out that 
such a small place would not contain an 
ale-house; but this might have been in 
Clifford Chambers or Quinton, and Burton 
Heath (Barton on the Heath) also men- 
tioned is not far from Jdlicote, whence we 
derive the Halls—but more of them later. 

It is quite possible that Justice Shallow 
was a composite personality combining Sir 
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a 2 = eae ere 
Thomas Lucy and Sir Henry Rainsford, | Rainsford, daughter of John Rainsford of 


Is this the explanation of Justice Shallow’s 
being sometimes described as of Gloucester- 
shire and other times as of Warwickshire? 
The canting crest of the Rainsfords (the 
reindeer’s head or reindeer) would be equally 
well known to the poet with the canting 
arms of the Lucys. 

In Shakespeare’s time there were two 
branches of the Grevilles. The senior line 
living at Milcote midway between Stratford 
and Clifford Chambers, and also of Drayton 


| Co. 


| the wife of Sir Fulke Greville. 


co. Oxon, was represented by Sir Edward | 


Greville, who married Joan, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Bromley, Lord Chancellor, and left 
several daughters. Being in debt, he sold 
the whole of his estate to Lionel Cranfield, 
Earl of Middlesex, and in 1610 sold the 
advowson of Clifford to Sir Henry Rains- 
ford. He was the son of Lodwick Greville 
by Thomasine daughter of Sir William 
Petre, who was one of the chief Secretaries 
of State to Henry VIII, and bought the 
Manor of Brailes in 1545. William Kains- 
ford, gentleman usher to Henry VIII, had 
a grant of this manor in 1539. 
liam Petre also had grants of lands in 
Chadlington and Little Tew, which he gave 
to Exeter College, Oxford. In 1591 there 
was a lawsuit between William Rainsford 
and Exeter College respecting the Rectory 
House and Manor of Little Tew. This 
Lodwick was a son of Sir Edward Greville, 
who married a daughter of William Wil- 
lington of Barcheston adjoining Brailes. 
about two miles from Idlicote and five from 
Barton on the Heath. Another daughter, 
Mary, was the wife of William Sheldon of 
Beoley. Sir Edward Greville was son of 


Sir Wil- | 


Sir John of Milcote by Elizabeth, daughter | 


of John Spenser of Hodnot, John being the 
son of Sir Edward Greville ob. 1505, who 
obtained the wardship of Elizabeth, one of 
the daughters, and at length sole heiress, of 
Edward Willoughby, only son 
Lord Brooke and his wife Elizabeth Beau- 
champ. Sir Edward desired Elizabeth Wil- 
loughby to marry his eldest son, Sir John, 
but she would have none of him, saying 
she preferred his brother Sir Fulke, who was 
poor and in the King’s service beyond the 
seas. It was well for the junior line that it 
was so. It later became very powerful, 
while the senior line, represented by Sir 


Edward Greville, of Milcote, the husband | 


of Joan Bromley, became extinct 
male line. 


fords were closely allied by marriage. Alice 


in the | 
The Grevilles and the Rains- | 


of Robert, | 


| Sidney Chapel, Penshurst, to the 


( 


Great Tew, married Francis Greville of 
Charlton King’s, and Frances Willoughby, 
who married Paul Rainsford of Netherton, 
Worcester and Brockhamptan, Glos., 
was a kinswoman of Elizabeth Willoughby, 
The Gre- 
villes, Rainsfords, Willoughbys, Russells and 
Verneys descended from the Cheneys. 

Sir Fulke Greville, first Baron Brooke, 
had a grant of Warwick Castle, 1620. He 
was an intimate friend of Sir Philip Sidney, 
whose father, Sir Henry, used his influence 
with his brother-in-law, Robert Dudley, 
Karl of Leicester, on behalf of Hercules 
Rainsford, Lord of Clifford, the contem- 
porary of Shakespeare. As a result Rains- 
ford was appointed a usher of the Par- 
liament Chamber in the early years of 
Queen Elizabeth, and later was first 
Governor of Limerick Castle and then of 
Dublin Castle. Hercules married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert Parry of Denbigh. Six 
months after his death in 1583 she married 
William Barnes of Taulton, Worc., and 
Barcheston, Co. Warwick. He was the son 
of William Barnes of Barcheston, and fov- 
merly of Taulton, by Alice Middlemore of 
Edgbaston. On his marriage with Hercules 
Rainsford’s widow William Barnes conveyed 
lands in Wincot in trust to Sir Henry 
Sidney, together with certain houses and 
closes of land in Wincot, in the parish of 
Clifford and in Quinton known as a moiety 
of the Manor of Wincot; and all the Manor 
of Tadlington alias Taulton to the use of 
the said William Barnes and his wife. 
The intimacy between the Rainsfords and 
the Sidneys dated back to the middle of 
the fifteenth century, when Sir Laurence 
Rainsford of Bradfield Hall, Essex, married 
as his first wife, Elizabeth Fiennes, daughter 
of James 1st Lord Saye and Seale. She 
had been previously married to Alexander 
Iden, Sherrifi of Kent, who was responsible 
for the capture of Jack Cade, the notorious 
rebel. There are several monuments in the 
Tdens, 
who were ‘‘ servants ’’ to the Sidneys. Paul 
Iden was the direct ancestor of the poet 
Shelley. It should be borne in mind that 
Sir John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, 
married Jane Guildford, and that they were 
the parents of Ambrose, Earl of Warwick. 
Robert, Earl of Leicester and Guilford, 
husband of the ill-fated Lady Jane Grey 
fie Sidneys also married with the Guild- 
ords. 
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William Burnes, by his will dated 22 Aug. 
1621, 

for the special love and affection for his well 
beloved son-in-law {step-son] Sir Henry Rains- 
ford, Knight, and Dame Anne his wife, and 
for the consideration of Sir Henry paying all 


his [testator’s] debts and legacies, etc., as set | 


forth in a schedule annexed to his deed of gift | 


granted to the said Sir Henry and Dame Anne 
all his goods and chattles except such as were 
set out in the said schedule. 


In this schedule he gives to his cousin, 


Thomas Bartlet, £110 due on account. To | 


Mr. Freeman, London, one half of 162 
chilver of lambs [ewe-lambs] hh. 
tions William Barnes the elder of Taulton 
(about 4 miles from Idlicote). To his cousin 
Francis Rainsford 2nd son of Sir Henry, 
a chain of gold, which was his _ grand- 
mother’s. To his cousin, Henry Rainsford, 
eldest son of the said Sir Henry, his white 
basin and ewer of silver and two great pots 
belonging to the same. To cousin Eleanor 
Rainsford, his wife, £10 to buy her a jewel ; 
and he also mentions his cousin Anne 
Goodere and cousin William Barnes’s wife; 
his sister Anne Woodward and Mrs. Alice 
Alder her daughter. 


He men- | 





through the powerful influence of the Sid- 
neys, Shakespeare had the entreé to War- 
wick and Kenilworth Castles, and all that 
this implies, viz., access to great libraries 
and an insight into court life and manners? 
At this date cousins of the Clifford Rains- 
fords were living at Warwick, for in 1562 
we learn from the State Papers that 
Nicholas Rainsford refused to be Captain in 
one of Queen Elizabeth’s expeditions to 
France, saying he was servant to Lord 
Warwick. He was the son of John and 
Alice. This John was at one time Gentle- 
man Usher to Henry VIII, and later ser- 
vant to Ambrose Dudley, Master of the 
Horse. His wife, Alice, was maid of honour 
to Anne Boleyn and at one time held an 
appointment at Sheen. The son of Nicholas 
was Edward, b. 1579, who, on the death of 
Sir Fulke Greville’s cousin Robert, slain 
at Lichfield 1643, husband of Catherine 
Russell, eldest daughter of Francis, Earl of 
Bedford, was by him appointed Deputy 
Recorder and Town Clerk of Warwick. It 
was another Francis, Earl of Bedford, who 
was overseer to the will of Sir John Rains 


| ford in 1559. 


‘1621. September 26. Mr. William | 
Barnes was buried.’? — Clifford Parish 
Register. 


In 1553 we find George Throckmorton died 
seized of the Manor of Wincot in the parish 
of Clifford Chambers. William Barnes’s 
mother’s family, the Middlemores, were con- 


nected by marriage with the Catholic family | 


of Throckmortons, of Coughton, and the 
Willingtons of Barcheston and Sheldons of 
Beoley. 

* Sir Philip Sidney, 1554, married Frances, 
a daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham, 
who married secondly Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex (Sir Francis sat for Banbury 
1558-9). The author of ‘The Norman 
People’ states that the Walsinghams were 
a branch of the de Clares. 

Sir Philip Sidney was buried in St. 
Paul’s in 1587, and his friend Fulke Gre- 
ville was one of the pall-bearers. Miles 
Rainsford was probably present in his 


capacity as groom of the Privy Chamber. | 


He was of the Essex line. 
On Jan. 4, 1604, a warrant was sent to 
John Leveson, Sir Thomas Walsingham (a 


cousin of Sir Francis) and Miles Rainsford | 


to demand all the rents and debts due to 
Lord Cobham, attainted, and to use the 
sime upon warrant to the Council. 


Mr. §S. O. Appy in  ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Marriage,’ (cli. 291, 309) asks ‘‘Is 
it possible that Shakespeare was a 
page at Kenilworth?” I think that 
if ever the poet were a page, it is far 
more probable that it was with Ambrose 
Dudley, the leader of the Puritans, at War- 
wick Castle, which is about 8 miles nearer 
to Stratford than Kenilworth Castle, where. 
as we have seeti, cousins of the Stratford 


| Rainsfords held important positions in the 





Can there be any reasonable doubt that, Pray, young woman, what is your name” 


service of Lord Warwick and also in the 
borough of Warwick. About this date mem- 
bers of the Shakespeare family were residing 


there. AtrreD Rans¥orD. 
(To be continued.) 


MARRYAT BOWDLERIZED.—I have 
two eighteen-penny books entitled ‘‘ Mr. 
Midshipman Easy by Captain Marryat.”’ 
I use the word ‘‘entitled ’? because the 
recently published book is incomplete. 
One was published by G. Routledge and 
Co. in 1856; the other by Chapman and Dodd 
Ltd.—no date but recent. In this an im- 
portant part of chapter iii. is omitted, viz., 
nearly a page of the episode of Sarah, the 
prospective wet-nurse, beginning, [Mrs. 
Easyloq] ‘‘To be sure I have, Mr. Easy. 
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and ending, ‘‘ And if you please, ma’am,”’ | 
rejoined Sarah, ‘‘ it was such a little one.” 

To omit ‘“‘ It was such a little one” is 
to omit a saying which is proverbial. 

i have been told by a friend, who 
was for many years one of our consuls in 
the United States, that he has seen an 
American edition expurgated as above. 

RospertT PreRPernt. 

‘RICKET: ETON, HARROW AND) 

WESTMINSTER, 1796.—Now that the 
cricket season is coming on, I am tempted 
to send the following extract from Philip 
Guedalla’s interesting account of Lord 
Palmerston published last year, as I have | 
seen no reference to it in any review of the | 
book. Writing home from Harrow, in May | 
1796, Pam, then twelve years of age and 
known as Harry ‘Temple, makes an 
urgent appeal for ‘‘ two pair of stumps for 
cricket and a good bat.’ He goes on to) 
say that 

we have accepted the challenge sent us by 
the Eton boys, who have challenged us_ to 
tight, not with cannons and balls, but with bats 
and balls in the Holydays, 18 of our best 
players against 18 of theirs. 

It seems improbable that this match, with 
such abnormal numbers on each side, was 
ever played, otherwise there would surely 
have been a record of it. But Mr F. S. | 
Ashley-Cooper, who has written so well on 
cricket, at the beginning of his book about 
the Eton and Harrow match, has quoted | 
from a letter written that very year (1796) 
by the Hon. Edward Harbord, afterwards 
3rd Lord Suffield, to his father, to the 
following effect :— 

The Westminster boys are going to play us 
at cricket; we meet at Hounslow, and then is | 
to be determined the fate of Eton! or rather | 
{ think of Westminster. The Masters know | 
nothing about it, nor are they intended to do 
so, I believe, till it is over. 

Mr. Ashley-Cooper goes on to say that 
“‘the match played in defiance of the strict 
order of the Head master, Dr. Heath, re- | 
sulted in the defeat of Eton by 66 runs, | 
and the flogging of the whole of the Eleven.” 
The score is given in the first volume of 
Lillywhite’s ‘ Scores and Biographies.’ Per- 
haps this fiasco caused the abandonment 
of the match against Harrow, which would 
have been very much the earliest between 
the two schools. Eton afterwards played 
Westminster three times, always at Lord’s 
and in the holidays. The date of the last 
match was July 31, 1801. 

Puitte NorMan. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HE FIRST LONDON PHILOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY.—I appeal to ‘N. & Q.’ as 

the recognized authority on curious research 
for some guidance and help. 

In drafting a report of the Philological 
Society during the war the possibility sug- 
gested itself that the date of foundation 
of the Society stated on its stationery, 
combined with the month of its Anniversary 
Meeting, was connected with either the 
‘‘Diversions of Purley’? or Tyrwhitt’s 
Chaucerian research. I suggested both in 
reports. My later discovery that the 
Society dated back to at least 1830 was suc- 
ceeded by that of a Philological Society of 


| London responsible for the issue of fifty 
| volumes of the European Magaztne. 


I find that the first publisher of the maga- 
zine and its first editor were founders of 
the Society named on the title page of their 
magazine. It was a genuine body; but the 
‘D.N.B.’ gives no help and I find other 
sources fail too, but I seem to trace the old 
Society down to 1820. 

Can anyone name any MS. or other source 
which might help to settle this question ? 

It is of interest to me because I am secre- 
tary of the existing Society, which proposes 
to celebrate the centenary of our existence 
and the jubilee of our incorporation as 4 
limited company in the same way and we 
do not wish to be misleading in our state- 
ments about the old Society which forms 
part of the background of our own start, 
even if we did not sweep up its surviving 
members, as I suspect we did. . 

Further I am anxious to trace the first 
volume of the Minutes of our Ordinary 
meetings, which has vanished. 

Leonarp C. WuHarroy. 


A POEM ON GREENWICH PARK.-—In 

‘Poems on Several Occasions’ by Wil- 
liam Gordon (printed for the author in 1750 
and sold in London) there is a poem (pp. 


| 37-38) in rhymed couplets on Greenwich 


Park. What is known of the author? The 
only copy of the book (4to, pp. 63 + [1)) 
known to me is in the Aberdeen Public 


Library. It is not in the B.M. 
J. M. Butxocn. 
EACOCK, LANDSCAPE PAINTER, 


1849.--I have an oil painting of Svdney 
N.S.W., signed ‘‘ Feacock, 1849.” Is any- 
thing known of the artist? 

P. D. M. 
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‘ DARESIENCIE.”—In a MS. sermon 
written about 1484 I find the following 
words: ‘‘ Paresiencie the great clerk says 
in his boke—Quidam sunt  mercenarii 
munera querentes per mendacia per falsas 
veliquias sigilla et litteras per falsa 
miracula.”’ 
Can any reader tell me if Paresiencie is 
Matthew Paris and give me the reference 
for the quotation ? 





T. E. PrcKxerine. 
ENNETH HENRY CORNISH, SUR- 


GEON.—This gentleman, who came of | 


an Anglo-Indian family and was born in 
Bengal, became a surgeon in 1857, and ac- 
cording to the Medical Directory (1895) 
edited various scientific and political jour- 
nals from 1857 to 1867. In 1884 he pub. 
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Can someone identify the arms which ap- 
parently baffled Ormerod ? 
Griipert H. Doane. 
University of Nebraska. 
LIVER CROMWELL: THE MAJESTY 
ESCUTCHEON.—I am trying to find 
out the destination of the Majesty Escut- 
cheon, snatched from Oliver Cromwell’s 
coffin, by a Westminster schoolboy. The 
incident is mentioned in Dean Stanley’s 


| ‘Memorials of Westminster,’ quoting from 


| the Gentleman’s Magazine Ixii. pt. I. p. 


lished apamphlet on ‘ Cholera Treatment and | 
Cure with remarks on the dangers of Prema- | 


ture Interment and suggestions for cheap 
and healthy Cremation.’ the only work 
standing in his name in the catalogue of 
the British Museum Library. He died on 
June 27, 1916, at 222 Brixton Road, Surrey. 
I am aware of his connexion with the 
Illustrated Inventor, a journal which had 
a life of less than six months in 1857—1858, 
and I am anxious to ascertain the names of 
the other journals in which he was interested 
editorially. 
M. Buxton Forman. 


MAtcH PUZZLES.—Is there any litera- 
ture on the subject of match puzzles? 
[ should be glad of titles of any brochures 
or articles in journals dealing with this 
subject. 
Louis ZETTERSTEN. 


RMEROD: ARMS FOR IDENTIFICA- 
TION.—According to Ormerod’s ‘ Ches- 
ter’ (vol. ii. p. 28) the following arms ap- 
peared on the tomb of one of the Troutbecks 
of Dunham: 


At the head was the coat of Troutheck, 
impaling Rixton; at the feet, 3 shields; Ist. 
Troutheck; 2nd Rixton; 3d. Arg. a fesse Sable, 
in chief 3 mullets Sable, impaling Arg. a fesse. 
On the North side. ist. Mobberley, of Mobber- 
ley; 2d, Venables; 3d, Argent, 2 bars Gules; 
on a canton Gules, a cross crosslet fitche Or, 
impaling a lion rampant Argent; 4th, semee 
of cross crosslets fitcheed a cinquefoil Or. On 
the South side. Ist, Troutbeck, impaling Hulse; 
2d, Troutbeck impaling Stanley (the coat of 
Stanley impaled with Latham, and the arms 
of Man in chief); 3d, Rixton, impaling Trout- 
heck; 4th, Venables, impaling the same. 





114. 

For many years I have thought that the 
escutcheon was preserved in Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. But it is not known there. 

The boy’s name was Robert Uvedale, and 
according to my encyclopaedia the dramatist 
Richard Udall or Uvedale, matriculated at 
that College as a very young man, and died 
in London. But in the century before Oliver 
Cromwell’s death. 

My idea was that 1 had seen in a note 
in Dean Stanley’s book, the assertion about 
Corpus Christi having the escutcheon, but 
I have now searched it in vain. 


H. T. J. 


JYMN TUNE, ‘“ WALSALL” BY PUR- 
CELL.—Can anyone kindly inform me 
why Purcell used the name of ‘‘ Walsall ”’ 
as the title for this hymn tune, as Walsall 
at that period, although a borough, was 
quite a small town? 
W. H. Mosetey. 


ICARS OF MELLING, N. LANCA- 
SHIRE.—-Information is desired of any 
of the following who were Vicars of Melling 
between the dates shown: (1) John Carre 
(1666-1677) ; (2) Thomas Kay (1677—1689) ; 
(3) Andrew Forbes (1696-1742) ; (4) Thomas 
Fell (1742-4). 
Especially on the following points :— 
(a) What schools were they at? (b) Were 
Forbes and Fell University men? If so, 
details. (ce) Whom, when and where were 
they married? What issue? (d) When did 
they die and where buried ? 
a They all left Melling. 
Please reply direct. 
T. Cann HuGuHEs. 
Oakrigg, Scotforth, Lancaster. 


HITTERICK: SHEDRICK: POTTER. 
FORD, LANCS.—The Rev. Thomas 
Kay (Vicar of Melling, N. Lanes, 
1677-1689) is described in _ Fester’s 


‘ Alumni’ as son of Dennis of “‘ Shitterick.”’ 
He matriculated at Brasenose 12 July, 1670, 
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wt. 18. [ cannot trace where this place is. | 
Where is ‘‘ Shedrick,’’ Lancs? Thomas Kay | 
was married on 11 June, 1677; he is des- | 
cribed as of this place, and his wife was 
Elizabeth Chew of Potterford. Where is 
this? Kindly reply direct. 
T. Cann HucuHes. 

Oakrigg, Scotforth, Lancaster. 


URPLICE FEES.—In Maitland’s ‘ His- | 
tory of London,’ mpccivi1, it is stated | 
that among other emoluments, the rector | 
of St. Paul’s, Shadwell, received annually | 
£25 ‘‘ by Surplice fees.’’ What were these? | 
oa 


: MINENT WOMEN’ 1857.—I have two 

colour prints, engraved by J. W. Giles 
after °'W. Warman, and published by Owen 
Bailey, 22 Newman Street, Oxford Street, 
which are not to be found in the British 
Museum. One, called ‘ Eminent Men,’ con- | 
tains 105 portrait heads within an oval 
approximately 2 ft. by 13 ft., and is dated | 
1 Nov., 1856; the other dated 6 Apr., 1857 
bears the title “Eminent Women,’ and con- | 
tains, within a similar oval, 112 heads. | 
Accompanying them, when they came into 
my possession, were two outline key charts, | 
one of which is badly torn. (Can anyone 
possessing copies identify for me Eminent 
Women Nos. 2 to 8, 18, 19, 31, 32, 46, 49 
to 58, and 61? 


Frep R. GAte. 

Orchewood, Gerrards Cross. 
AY FAMILY.—Data on the Day family | 
of London, Greenwich, Deptford and 
Rochester, Kent, 1690-1800, as related to 
Bruce, Freeman, Halley, Parry, Pike, | 
Pyke, Stewart or Stuart, will be gratefully | 
received by the writer. (See 12 Series, xii., 

190). 


Eucrene F. McPIke. 
5418, Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, 
THlinois, U.S.A. 
HOMAS CLUTTERBUCK.—In The 
World for Feb. 24, 1787, reference is | 
made to Thomas Clutterbuck ‘‘ who robbed | 
the Bank.’”’ Did he rob the Bank of Eng- | 
land, and is anything known of his career. 
x, OH. 8; 


IBLEY.—The ‘‘celebrated Miss Sibley ”’ 

is the description given in the Gentle- | 
man’s Magazine, May, 1749, p. 236, of | 
Anna Maria Sibley, daughter of the Rev. | 
Peter Sibley, of county Somerset, when 
recording her marriage to Thomas Rivett, | 
esquire, of Derby, who was Mayor of Derby | 


| about the above Mainwarings? 


| name and 
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1761-2; M.P. for Derby, 1748-54; and 
High Sheriff for the shire in 1757—8. What 
is the cause of Miss Sibley’s being “‘ cele- 
brated ’’ ? 
F. Witi1aMson. 
Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 


‘ODDINGTON.—I am anxious to learn 
the names of the parents of William 
Coddington, born in Boston, Lincolnshire, 
England, 1601. William Coddington came 
to America and was afterwards Governor of 
Rhode Island, U.S.A. 
D; 1. 7. 


AINWARING QUERY.—The following 

are inscriptions written on the backs of 
two family miniatures: 

Judge Mainwaring (circa 1743). 

T. Mainwaring, M.P. Lincolnshire. 


Capt. Mainwaring. 
Thomas Mainwaring. 
Died of wounds received at the battle of 
Dettingen. 1743. 


In a letter from a friend to a descendant, 
the following sentence occurs: 


Yours . and married to Capt. Main- 
waring, his father was a member of Parlia- 
ment, and married to one of the ladies who: 
attended on the Queen, her title I do not 
remember, he had 2 sons, one a Col. and your 
2 the Capt. 

Can any reader give me any information 
To what 
family did they belong? What was the 
name and place of their property, and what 
was its subsequent history? What was the 
title of Judge Mainwaring’s 


J. 
‘oe THE PATH BREAKS.’ —_ This 


book, by Mrs. Williamson, but published 
in America as if written by Captain Charles 


wife ? 


| de Crespigny, cannot be obtained in Stockholm, 


and my bookseller tells me that the book is 
not known by London publishers. Can any 
reader give me particulars of this book if 
published in England? 

Louis ZETTERSTEN. 


, WANTED.—Mr. J. S. Fletcher, in 
‘The Reformation in Northern England 
(London, 1925) says that most people nowadays 
think of Henry VIII “ as the tyrant who never 
spared man in his anger or woman in his 
lust.” He does not use quotation marks; but 
I feel sure that Mr, Fletcher was not the 
originator of the phrase- Who was? I have 
heard it quoted “who spared no man in his 
wrath, nor woman in his lust.” 

H.R MATOPEGOS. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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_ Replies. 


DE RENZY FAMILY OF IRELAND : | 


TRADITIONAL DESCENT FROM 
SCANDERBEG 
(clii. 225, 284). 


H! alleged descent is negatived by the 
existing pedigrees of the Castriota, as 
regards the issue of George Castriota (Scan- 
derbeg) himself. Moreover, a family named 
De Renzis is 
(‘Memorie delle famiglie nobili delle 
provincie meridionali d'Italia,’ vi., p. 167), 
among the noble families of Teano, near 
Caserta (Naples). 

The Castriota genealogy is an Italian one 
from about the mid-fifteenth century. In 
1464 Scanderbeg was granted the fiefs of 
S. Angelo del Monte, and S. Giovanni 
Rotondo in Apulia by Ferdinand [ of 
Naples in return for military aid, in the 
shape of Albanians he brought with him 
from Epirus, and still more in recognition 
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(1485), the issue of Scanderbeg’s brother 


| Stanisa, also seated in Southern Italy, as 


a possible source of a De Renzy-Scanderbeg 
descent. This ducal house by name: Cas- 
triota-Scanderbeg, was until quite recently, 


| at all events, extant in the male line; but 
| unless the earlier generations are incom- 


cited by Candida-Gonzaga | 


of his personal valour in the service of that | 


monarch. 
succeeded by his son John, upon whom 
Ferdinand bestowed San Pietro in Galatina 
(duchy) and Soleto (marquisate) in 1485. 
_— Apulian fiefs had, since 1463, when 


Scanderbeg died in 1468, and was | 


B. Orsini, Prince of Taranto 
died, been crown domains. Dr B. 
Papadia gives (‘ Memorie storiche della 
citta di Galatina nella Japigia,’ 1792) | 


details of the unpopular Castriota 


rule | 


at Galatina, more especially under Ferdi- | 


nand, the second duke (d. 1561), who, with 
Constantine, bishop of Isernia (d. 1500), 
and George, were John’s issue by Irene 
Brancovics, his wife; the latter 


was, | 


however, according to the detailed pedigree | 


in Hopf ( Chroniques gréco-romanes,’ p. 533) 
a Paleologina. 
pears to have been, physically and morally, 
a species of ogre in Apulian eyes, and both 
Hopf and Papadia concur in stating that 
of the — of some seven children born 
to him and his wife, an Acquaviva, all 
except a daughter, Irene—who married in 
1539, P. A. Sanseverino, prince of Bisignano, 


and died at Cassano in Calabria in 1565— | 


died in their infancy. 


While the direct descendants of Scanderbeg | 
appear thus to be disposed of, there remains 
the collateral line of Castriota, Marquises 
of Atripalda and 


dukes of Ferrandina 


| in 1721. 
Ferdinand Castriota ap- | 


plete in Hopf, it would appear not to have 
given rise to a De Renzi descent as regards 
males. It is no doubt, as a pedigree, some- 
what obscure, because Candida-Gonzaga 
fails to include the Castriota-Scanderbeg 
in spite of their rank. No De Renzis pedi- 
gree is given in Colaneri’s ‘ Bibliografia 
araldica e genealogica d’Italia,’ 1904, but 
Gundlach mentions ‘ Di G. Castriota Scan- 
derbeg e de’ suoi discendenti’ by C. Padig 
lione, 1879. 

Is there any similarity between the De 
Renzy and the Castriota arms, which were, 
Or a double-headed eagle displayed (and 
crowned?) sable, on a pile in chief, with 
sides voided, azure, a star (6) argent. 
The ‘‘ Castriot dit Scanderbeg ”’ coat, given 
by Rietstap, 2 ed., is apparently that of 
one of the branches of Brancaccio, of Naples. 

SIcILe. 


St: JAMES’S SQUARE IN THE EIGH- 

TEENTH CENTURY (clii. 200, 280). 
—The note at ante p. 200, reprinted from 
The Weekly Journal 18 March, 1727, with 
regard to the ‘‘ beautifying and adorning ”’ 
of St. James’s Square, has reference to the 
Act passed for that purpose on 26 April. 
1726. 

In Mr. Dasent’s ‘ History of St. James’s 
Square’ (1895) your correspondent H. F. 
will read how this Act was the tardy out- 
come of an agitation in 1697 to provide a 
seemly site for the proposed equestrian 
statue in brass of William IIJ. This move- 
ment was abortive at that time, but the 
matter was revived by the sculptor David 
It is stated that the pedestal 
was in position in 1732, though the statue 
itself did not materialise until 1808 when 
it was modelled and cast in bronze by John 
Bacon, the younger. Public attention, how- 
ever, having been drawn to the fact that the 
state of the square was ‘‘ rude and in great 
disorder’ the residents petitioned Parlia- 
ment in 1726 for leave to bring in a Bill 
to enable them to raise money to “‘ cleanse, 


| adorn and beautify ”’ the same. 


This laudable proposal was acceded to and 
the improvement was carried out with ex- 
pedition. The paving of the entire square 
proceeded forthwith. In the centre was 
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feet in diameter surrounded by an octagonal | 
shaped iron railing with stone pillars for | 


lamps at each corner. The existence of the 
central fountain shown in one of Sutton 
Nicholl’s views of the square seems to be 
doubtful and in any case it can only have 
been short-lived . 


The contract for the supply of water to 


the basin was placed with the York Build- . 


ings Company who had, in the reign of 
Charles II, been granted a patent ‘‘ to serve 
the inhabitants of St. James’s with water 
for 99 years.” 

In ‘Charing Cross,’ by the late J. H. 
Macmichael, and in Beresford Chancellor’s 
“Annals of the Strand,’ accounts are given 
of the York Waterworks. Established in 
York Buildings in 1676, destroyed by fire in 
1690, rebuilt the following year—all but 
‘collapsed in the ‘‘ bubble”? year of 1720— 
sold up in 1793, this company had a 
‘chequered career, which, however, persisted 
and it seems only to have been finally ter- 
minated by Act of Parliament in 1829. Its 
engine had stopped working in 1731 to the 
great content of the neighbourhood, for, as 
the London Daily Post of 1741 remarked 
‘‘ its working by sea-coal was attended by 
much pollution of the air thereabouts.’ 
After this the Company’s activities seem to 
have turned in other, and more speculative, 
directions. 

Your correspondent will find further 
reference to this undertaking in Noorthouck’s 
‘History of London’ 1773 and in Wheat- 
ley’s ‘London Past and Present.’ This 
latter alludes to a pamphlet by David Mur- 
ray ‘ The York Buildings’ Company,’ pub- 
lished in Glasgow 1883, which gives a full 
accounts of the Company’s varied under- 
takings - 

AMBROSE HEAL. 

Beaconsfield. 


ARALLEL BETWEEN GRAY AND 
SOPHOCLES (clii. 280).—The Fatal 
Sisters weaving find no echo in Sophocles, 
* Ajax,’ 1. 1053. Something is wrong, as 
the writer points out, in Warton’s parallel. 
The difficulty can be solved by supposing a 
slip in his memory. He put the ‘ Ajax’ 
instead of the ‘Trachinie’ of Sophocles. 
In the latter play Heracles speaks of ‘‘ this 
thing which the daughter of Oeneus, fair 
and false, hath fastened upon my back,— 
this woven net of the Furies, in which I 
perish !’’ (Jebb). 
The final and pertinent words belong to 
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dorf and Jebb. 
V. R. 

In the 1806 edition, at any rate, of Joseph 
Warton’s (not T. Warton’s) ‘Essay on 
Pope’ the reference on p. 583 of vol. i. to 
line 1053 of the ‘Ajax’ is followed by 
the rendering ‘‘Did not Erinnys herself 
make this sword? and Pluto, that dreadful 
workman, this belt ?”’ 

The lines in Jebb’s text of Sophocles 
(1897) are numbered 1034, 1035. 


Gp’ ovx ’Epwis todr’ éxddxevoe Eihus 
kaxeivoy “Aidys, Snpiovpyos ayptos ; 
Epwarkp BENsty. 


‘LINTON MAUND, FELLOW OF MER- 
TON COLLEGE, 1660 (clii. 244, 283).— 
The above named was probably a descendant 
of Simon Mawnde (sic) of Chesterton, co. 
Oxford, Yeoman of the Guard to Queen 
Elizabeth (see Heralds’ Visitation, Oxford- 
shire, 1574), whose will was dated 1576, 
and proved at Oxford in 1578. This Simon 
Mawnde married ‘‘Sibell, daughter of 
Thomas Clinton of Castle, co. ——, and 
sister of Guy Clinton.’’? The Visitation 
leaves the county blank. It seems likely 
that it refers to Castle-Cool, co. Fermanagh, 
which was the seat of the Earl of Belmore, 
and ‘‘the noblest private residence in Ire- 
land.”’ 

Clinton Maund could hardly have been 
the son of Simon and Sybil Mawnde, who 
died respectively in 1578 and 1594, as their 
son Anthony was married with issue in 
1594, Further, there is no mention in 
either of their wills of a son named Clinton. 
They do name three sons Edmund, Anthony 
and William. One of these may have been 
the father of Clinton. 

Christopher Maund, of Ensham, co. Oxon, 
gentleman, whose will was proved in 1679, 
mentions a Clinton Maund. 

Simon Mawnde, above mentioned, was the 
third son of John Maunde (the name is 
frequently spelled Maunde), of Chesterton, 
who died in 1530, and to whom there was 
formerly a brass in the church of Chester- 
ton. He is described as ‘‘ steward of the 
estate of the college of Ashridge’’—?’ in 
Chesterton. 

Possibly Clinton Maund’s father also 
married an Irish wife, or he may have been 
grandson, and not son, of a lady from co. 
Fermanagh. 

A. J. FITzGERALD. 

Cambridge. 
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QURNAMES DERIVED FROM DIVI- 
SIONS OF TIME (clii. £80).—Mr. 
Askew’s query brings to mind the follow- 
ing neat epigram (author unknown) on the 
occasion of Mr. Day, an Eton master, 
marrying a lady named Week forty or fifty 
years ago. 
A Day the more—a Week the less— 
But Time shall not complain; 
There’ll soon be little Days enough 
To make a Week again, 
Herser? MaxweEL.t. 
Monreith. 
There is a Thomas Year in Liverpool, and 


a Joseph Century in London. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


(ORKS AND CORKSCREWS (clii. 137, | 
178, 195).—I thave read Mr. Arrow’s 
note at the last reference with interest and | 
some surprise. | cannot but think that he | 
is mistaken. In very many visits to the 
Continent I have never seen, to my know- 
ledge, a corkscrew which has to be turned 
from left to right. ; 

I have four foreign corkscrews, of which 
three were bought in France (Paris [ think) 
and one in Italy (Genoa). They all four 
work from right to left. 

The main difference between English and 
continental corkscrews appears to be that, 
whereas the English screw is generally a | 
‘“worm,’’ the continental screw is generally | 
something like, or almost, a straight pointed 
rod with 1 spiral cutting screw. The English | 
is the better corkscrew, the other when used 
to draw an old or rotten cork is apt to pull 
its way through, leaving the cork or rather | 
most of it behind. On the other hand the | 
latter is less liable to snap than the English 
corkscrew. 


Rosert PIERPOINT. 
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was remarkable that no one had pointed 
out the mistake. This may be true of 
annotated editions, but one would have- 
expected that some reviewers would have 
noticed it. And even if not formally set 
down in print the error must have struck 
some readers. Koélbing quotes from an old 
Scottish poem 

Upon the sixteen hunder year 

Of God, and fifty-three, 

Fra Christ was born, that bought us dear, 

As writings testifie; 

On January the sixteenth day, 

As I did lie alone, ete. 

Mr. E. H. Coleridge in his edition of 
Byron’s Poems, vol. iii. p. 449, speaks of 


| “‘the metrical rendering of the date (mis- 


calculated from the death instead of the 


| birth of Christ).’’ He has a note that ‘‘ The 


introductory lines, 1—45, are not included 
in the copy of the poem in Lady Byron’s 
handwriting, nor were they included in the- 
First Edition.”’ 

The suggestion of S. that in line 804, 

His wrath made many a childless foe 
ought to be 

His wrath made childless many a foe, 
is one which most readers, I trust, will 
reject. 

Epwarp Bensty. 
EV. JOHN OWEN (clii. 245, 301).— 
There is a short account of the Rev. 


/ John Owen (1833-1896) in Frederic Boase’s. 


‘Modern English Biography,’ vol. vi. 
(=Supplement, vol. iii.). His birthplace 


| is there given as Pembroke and the day of 


his death as 6 Feb. He is stated to have 
died at East Anstey Rectory, and a reference 
is made to The Times of 15 Feb., 1896, p. 
13. Owen’s work is by no means deserving 
of indiscriminate praise. In R. (. Christie’s 


' article on Pomponatius (Quarterly Review, 


AUPASSANT QUERY (clii. 245).—I 
“have ‘Le Horla’ by Guy de Maupas- 
sant, 14th edition, Paris, Paul Ollendorff, 
éditeur 28 bis, Rue de Richelieu, 1887. 

The name of the first of fourteen short 
stories is the title of the book. 

Ropert PreRPornt. 

A. DIFFICULTY IN BYRON’S ‘THE | 

SIEGE OF CORINTH ’ (clii. 279).— | 
The most reasonable explanation seems to 
be that Byron by a slip made the Christian | 
Kra date not from the birth but from the 
death of Christ. The late Eugen Kélbing 
in his edition of ‘The Siege of Corinth’ | 
(Berlin, E. Felber, 1893) observed that it | 


1893, reprinted in his ‘ Selected Essays and 
Papers,’ 1902), while Owen’s ‘ The Skeptics 
of the Italian Renaissance’ is allowed to 
have very high merits, parts are described 
as somewhat commonplace and _ superficial, 
and a warning is given that ‘‘ Mr. Owen 
is strangely inaccurate in his bibliographical 
statements. ”’ 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 

RUTHANASIA (clii. 263).—‘ Euthanasia ’ 

by Samuel D. Williams was published 
separately by Williams and Norgate, 14 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. The third 
edition of this Essay gave occasion for 
Lionel A. Tollemache’s article in the 
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Fortnightly Review of February, 1873, ‘ The 
New Cure for Incurables,’ reprinted in his 
‘Stones of Stumbling’ as ‘The Cure for 
Incurables.’ In the first edition (privately 
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(THOMPSON OF 


printed) of ‘Stones of Stumbling’ (1884) | 


‘Tollemache explains in his preface that 
he is ‘‘ merely expounding and defending 
against logical objections Sir Thomas More’s 
summary proposal for the Relief of Incura- 
bles in Utopia.”’ 


‘‘Let it therefore be | 


understood,’’ he writes, ‘‘ once for all, that | 


my article is philosophical discussion—it is 
not a revolutionary propaganda,”’ 
Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


(SHARLES 1 AND THE BANQUETING 
HOUSE, WHITEHALL (clii. 117, 173, 
210, 247, 282, 299).—After 
correspondence it seems to me 
sive that the point can never 
nitely settled as to which of the windows 
it was that the King stepped from to meet 
his fate. The engravings all appear, as 
your correspondent states, ‘‘ to have one or 
more details correct.’”’ I have in my posses- 
sion a small book with illustrations therein, 
not, I think, hitherto mentioned in this 
correspondence 

‘The Wars in England, Scotland and Ire- 
land.’ By Richard Burton, London, printed 
for John How, at the Seven Stars in Sweetings 
Alley, near the Royal Exchange, in Cornhill, 
1681. 

An illustration shows the full front of 
Banqueting House with eight upper and the 
like number of lower windows. I have com- 
pared this print with the present day build- 


studying this 
conclu- 
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TYNE (clii. 274).—Apropos of Mr. 
Hy. Frrzceratp Reynoups’s account of the 
Thompson family, of Newcastle, and Hull, 
in his list of ships owned by Caius Thomp- 
son he omits to mention the John Rickard, 
named after Thompson’s father-in-law. I 
have in my possession an oil painting of 
this ship inscribed: ‘‘ Ship. John Rickard. 
Theo’ps Tankerley Master 1818”’ with the 
letters T. and M. (Thompson and Moxon) 
on the flag. 

There is also a slight error in stating 


| that Ann, second daughter of Caius Thomp- 


be defi- | 


son, married Kilvington, died at Melton 
House and was buried at St. Helen’s 
Church, Melton. Mrs. Kilvington died in 
1869, at 5 Windsor (now 25 Colonial) Street, 
and was buried in the vault with ther 
mother, Mrs. Caius Thompson, in the 
Spring Bank Cemetery. 

The following particulars of the Kilving- 
ton family may be of interest. The Rey. 
Richard Kilvington, a descendant of an 
old border family, went to Saltfleetby, Lin- 
colnshire, as curate of the three parishes, 
All Saints, St. Clements, and St. Peter’s, 
with two churches, and two vicarages, about 
1782. He married Miss Augvah Croft, a 
great heiress, and they had five children. 


_ The second son, William (Lieutenant in the 


ing to find that though a very faithful | 


representation has been made of the front, 
there are to-day only seven windows; were 
there originally eight on each floor? 

The block is a low one. The executioner 
is shown unmasked facing the King, holding 
an abnormally large axe. 


the King face the street. There are five 


The Bishop-end | Kilvington after the son was born, said to 


York East Riding Militia, 27 June, 1807; 
resigned 35 July, 1810) eloped with the Ann 
Thompson mentioned above, and they were 
married at Boston Church, Lincolnshire, by 
the Rev. John Mossop 5 May, 1814, and 
went to live at St. Clement’s Rectory, Salts- 


| fleetby. The two children, Mary Ann and 


' Thompson 


other figures on the platform, making eight | 


in all. The soldiers occupy the street facing 
the two northern lower windows; the execu- 
tioner occupies the position opposite the 
lower third one, the fourth is vacant; the 
Bishop stands opposite the block, and in 
front of the fifth; the King the sixth; the 


other figures on the scaffold more or less | 


cover the other two windows. 
extends the whole length 
Banqueting House, commencing 
third north window, and 
without railings. 


of front of 
with the 


F. Brapsury. 


The platform | 


apparently is | 


' son William’s 


John were born here. John, with the name 
added, was afterwards re-bap- 
tised at Holy Trinity Church, Hull, by the 
Rev. J. H. Bromley. Lt. or Mr. William 


his wife, ‘‘ Ann, this boy will be a trouble 
to you all your life.’’ This was in 1817. 
Shortly after he left home, walking out of 
the village just as he stood, and was never 
heard of again. Mrs. Kilvington returned 
to her father Caius Thompson, at Hull, 
with her two children in 1820. Strange to 
say the boy John was a trouble to his 
mother as long as he lived. The Rev. 
Rickard Kilvington died at All Saints’ 
Rectory April 1852, aged 94. His wife 
lived to be 97, and during the last years 
of her life sat waiting and watching for her 
return; but he was never 


NEWCASTLE-ON.- 
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traced. Other members of the Kilvington 
family I have as follows: 

Richard, Lt., York E. Riding Militia; | 
d. 2 June, 1814. Henry Medley, Major, | 
Royal Engineers; d. 16 Feb., 1827. Rev. | 
Orfew William, Chaplain to the Forces, 8 | 
April, 1813. Frederick John; Maria; 
Charlotte. 

Respecting the second Melton House which | 
Mr. ReyNnoups states was building 1822- | 
1827, I have a note in an old diary saying 
that the first stone was laid by Mary Ann 
and John Thompson Kilvington 21 Sept., | 
1825. 

I published in the Eastern Morning News | 
Hull, March 25, 7924 some notes on Savile | 
Street, and its inhabitants in the days when | 
Caius Thompson resided there. He lived | 
next door to John Richardson, who was | 
so closely associated with the Johnson | 
Manuscript, the authenticity of which | 
caused such a strong controversy some years 
ago. 


| 


Cavs. 


(GARD GAME: PHARAO IN ‘CANDIDE’ | 

(clii. 261).—The passage sought appears | 
on p. 191 of the version of ‘ Candide’ | 
printed in the ‘Romans de Voltaire, suivis 
de Ses Contes en Vers,’ Paris, Garnier 
Freres. The paper volume has unfortunately 
no introduction concerning the text and no 
date of printing, but I bought it in 1894. 
It is described on the outside cover as a 
‘Nouvelle Edition revue avec soin sur les 
meilleurs textes.””? So, perhaps, it contains 
matter not in other editions. 


V. R. 


()NE STREET WITH TWO NAMES 
s.v. ‘Regent Circus: Oxford Circus’ 
(clii. 284).-Allen Street, Kensington, 
which runs south from Kensington 
High Street, consists almost entirely of a 
number of differently named terraces. Its 
southern portion, from Scarsdale Villas to 
Stratford Road, may be compared to Oxford 
end Cambridge Terrace, in as much as the 
western side is named Alma Terrace and 
the eastern side Inkerman Terrace. 
Frev. R. 

Orchewood, Gerrards Cross. 
OATLEY FAMILY (clii. 280).—The 
personal name Goatley would seem to 
be derived from the place-name Goodleigh. 
Goodleigh is a parish in North Devon, a 
few miles from Barnstaple. In old times 
the manor was part df the Honour of Lan- 
caster, and the land was largely held by 


GALE. 





Canington Priory, co. Som. Several people 
called Godelegh are named in the records. 
Thus there was Elias de G. who occurs in 
the Calendars of Close Rolls for 1317, 1336, 
and the Calendars of Patent Rolls for 1332, 
1340; Hamelyn de G., parson of Halwill, 
who occurs in the Cal. Pat. Rolls of 1297; 
John de G., canon of Exeter and Dean 
of Wells, whose election as Bishop of Eexter 
in 1327 was set aside by the Pope on the 
ground that he had already provided some- 
one else (see Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327 p. 147) ; 
Ralph G. and his father, Silvester, of 


| Barnstaple, who occur in ‘ Ancient Deeds at 


the Public Record Office,’ vol. vi.; Simon 
G. who in 1353 (Cal. Pat. Rolls) helped to 
rescue a Barnstaple man who was being 
taken to prison, and Thomasia de G. 
(daughter of Elias, above) wife of Richard 
de Chuderleigh, to whom she was married 
at Lympstone on 29 Sept., 1295 (see Cal. 
Inquisitions, vol. vi. pp. 52—8). 


NGLISH CHURCH PRACTICES (clii. 

260).—The black gown continues to be 
worn at Ram’s Episcopal Chapel, Homer- 
ton, E.9, reported in 1925 as the only church 
in London now observing such rule; and 
the saying of the Psalms also, continues in 
practice. 

Ram’s Chapel was erected in 1723 by 
Stephen Ram, a Lombard Street Banker. 
Being aggrieved that a certain pew allot- 
ment did not come his way at the Parish 
Church of St. Augustine, Hackney, he 
severed his connection with this church and 
became the owner of a proprietary chapel 
thereby being enabled to take undisturbed 
the picking of the pews without fear of 
disappointment. 

Wiitram R. Power. 


“f (OTTAGE LOAF” (clii. 279).—The 

'“ cottage’? loaf seems to have come in 
when the ‘“‘ brick,’ ‘‘coburg,’’ ‘‘ tinned,” 
&c., wer> originated in order to bring loaves 
of ordinary dough under the denomination 
of Fancy Bread, and thus avert the penal- 
ties that are due to loaves ‘‘ under weight.”’ 
In the manufacture of ‘‘ penny”’ and ‘‘ two- 
penny ”’ loaves, rolls, twists, and other such 
the baker has ample scope for treating his 
customers very much to their disadvantage— 
an opportunity of which some bakers are 
only too ready to avail themselves. All this 
and more is said by ‘ The Encyclopaedia of 
Practical Cookery.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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HE SO-CALLED SAXON CHURCH AT 

BRADFORD ON AVON (clii. 237, 284). 
—Mr. 8. O. Anpy in his interesting contri- 
bution on what Freeman described as ‘‘ the 
most ancient unaltered church in England, 
showing the singular analogy between the 
earlier and later imitations of Roman archi- 
tecture ’’ concludes by saying ‘‘ There is no 
evidence that the building behind the church 
at Bradford-on-Avon was itself a church.” 


It may be appropriate to quote another 
view of the character of this interesting 
building—the view held by Mr. Edward 
Hutton, the author of ‘ Highways and 
Byways in Wiltshire.’ 

Mr. Hutton contends that the edifice can- 
not rightly be described as Saxon as he 
asserts that he is unable to accept a date 
so early as the tenth century for its building. 
He says that it is known that King Ethelred 
in 1001 conferred the Manor of Bradford 
upon the Abbess of Shaftesbury. Hence he 
is inclined to attribute the building of the 
church, for he thinks it was meant for such, 
to those controlling the abbey of Shaftesbury. 


To Mr. Hutton the church of St. Laurence 
is no more Saxon than Westminster Abbey 
or Canterbury Cathedral is English. To 
quote his own words—‘‘ It is the work of 
the Normans if you like, but rather of an 
international society which drew its builders 
from the continent where civilisation was 
far more developed than in England before 
the Conquest.’? He proceeds—‘‘ In any case, 
and however we look at the matter, we pos- 
sess in the little church of St. Laurence at 
Bradford-on-Avon one of the earliest 
churches in stone ever erected in these 
islands, and the only one of its time which 
has come down to us practically complete.” 


When making this last bold statement Mr. 
Hutton could not have been aware of the 
existence of the little Saxon church at 
Escombe, Co. Durham which, by some, dates 
back even earlier than the tenth century. 


H. AsxKew. 


AT WEARING CUSTOMS IN THE 
U.S.A. (clii. 38, 140, 232, 247, 268, 
281).—Mr. Pavt McPuartin will find some 
references to hats and caps in a very inter- 
esting work ‘Hawkers and Walkers in Early 
America’ by R. Wright, just published by 
Messrs. Lippincott of Philadelphia and 16 

John Street, Adelphi, London. 

R. B. Marston. 


Surrey Lodge, Denmark Hill, S.E.5. 
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OURCE WANTED (clii. 101.)\—The passage 
referred to by Poe in his note to ‘Al 
Aaraat ’ ii. 124, he admits is given inaccurately, 
and Poe’s editors have not yet identified it with 
any certainty. My friend Protessor Killis 
Campbell in his edition of the ‘ Poems’ (1917), 


| p. 187, quotes some lines from Sale’s ‘ Prelim- 


| harp,” and 


inary Discourse’ to the Koran which refer to 
the music of the trees and to bells on the trees 
in Paradise, but seem to me hardly connected. 
My own best conjecture is that Poe had in 
mind the following passage from the 13th 
chapter of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Legend of 
Montrose ’” :—- 

*'The woods in which we had dwelt pleasantly 
rustled their green leaves in the song, and our 
streams were there with the sound of all their 
waters.” 

This, ascribed simply to ‘ Montrose,’ [ find 
as the motto to Halleck’s poem ‘ Connecticut,’ 
and that, too, I suspect was known to Poe 
(though I have not its exact date of publica- 
tion) when he ‘“‘ quoted ” in 1829 :— 

“The verie essence and as it were spring- 
heade and origine of all musicke is the verie 
pleasaunte sounde, which the trees of the forest 
do make when they growe.” 

While this is not exactly from an old Eng- 
lish tale, the poet’s memory was fanciful, and 
long familiarity makes me suspect Poe had 
this in mind. But I’d be glad to know if 
any closer analogue is found. I have long 
projected a complete annotated edition of Poe’s 
‘Works,’ and as yet have no satisfactory note. 
for that passage. 

Tuomas OLLIVE Massorr. 


UTHORS WANTED (clii. 280).— 
(c) Come, clear harp, resounding 
Teian strains of yore, 
ete. 
The six stanzas to which S. refers, printed om 
p. 272 of Richard Shilleto’s ‘Greek and Latin 
Compositions ’ (1901), with his Latin alcaic ver- 
sion on the opposite page, have no author or 
source assigned them. My own MS. copy of the 
lines, made many years ago when I was a 
pupil of Professor J. S. Reid, has at the foot, 
“Translation from Synesius.” They are a ver- 
sion of lines 1—33 of the first Hymn, which 
begins : 
"Aye pou Aiyeca hoppeyé 

The hymn has 134 lines in its complete form. 
The wording of the translation as given by S. 
is better than that in the 1901 book. The latter 
has “sweet harp” in line 1 instead of “ clear 
“soft. airs” instead of “ sweet 
airs ” in line 3, although “ soft themes ” occurs 


, in line 5. My MS. copy has the inferior word- 


ing, so it would seem that this incorrect form 
was circulated by Shilleto. The English is so 


| much superior to the original Greek that its 


author deserves to be known. It is not among 
the ‘Select Poems’ of Synesius published in 
1814. 
Epwarp Bensty. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 
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NOTES AND 
The Library. 


God, Man and Epic Poetry. Vol. I: Classical. 
Vol. II: Medieval. By H. V. Routh. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net each 
volume). 

F we mistake not these volumes will come to | 
many readers, “gets to young readers, | 

as an inspiration. The very opening sentence | 
cheers us with intimation that we are to be! 
sent back to the aim and end of all reading: 

«The —— chapters,” says our author, | 

“are the result of many years’ work, not so 

much in collecting material as in finding a 

way to use it.” Recent literary work of the 

scholarly sort has tended towards endless 
accumulation of detail, and almost as if the 
sinaller and drier the detaii, the better for 
everybody; that of the critical order is largely 
appreciation without ulterior reference, or 
where that is not so the ulterior reference is 
most often historical or merely biographical. | 
There was room for a new survey of literature 
after the Platonic mode, in its relation, that 
is, to the experience of God, of himself and of 
the world attained or endured by the spirit of 
man in the course of the ages. In Mr. Routh’s | 
view the epic spirit, and, as thi: rises to its 
highest manifestation. the production of a 
great epic are sign and seal of a certain, rarely 
won, balance or adjustment between the spirit 
of man and the forces external to it—or bet- 
ter, between its deepest self-consciousness on | 
the one hand, and on the other its different 
modes of inward response to outward stimula- 
tion. Herein a crucial matter is the conquest 
of fear; with, largely involved in that, a cer- 
tain attitude towards death, The characteristic | 
epic poise in this adjustment gives us the | 
heroes—the men whose inner strength, 
through a peculiar simplification and deter- | 
mination, can, assert itself victoriously along | 

a given line of action and of suffering against | 

all encounters. The treatment of the classical | 

epics in the light of this idea is deeply inter- 
esting and suggestive. In regard to Homer, 

a good deal, so far as cogency goes, depends 

on what we cannot know—on who, or how 

many, wrote the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey.’ 

Mr. Routh arguing that the two at any rate 

have different authors makes a great deal to | 

that purpose of the undoubted spiritual and | 
intellectual difference between them, and sets 
us thinking whether as good a case—and it | 
might often run on nearly the same lines— | 
might not be made out for the separate author- | 
ship of ‘King Henry IV’ and ‘ The Tempest,’ | 
supposing those two plays only had survived. | 
he hero is first a warrior, exemplified in the | 

| 

| 








“Tliad.? We found especially good the pages 
devoted to the relation between the heroes 
and gods—the simplicity and the immediacy 
of this relation, unhampered as yet by art, 
and the sanity of the warrior in his outlook | 
on the supernatural. With the ‘ Odyssey’ | 
we are bidden to discern the first advent of | 
a hero who transfers the typical heroic char- | 
acter into the region of the intellect, and | 
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| henceforth, however great the physical feats 
| performed, it is heroism within the mind of 
;man which is the true theme of the book. 


The epic poise, lost for centuries, was regained 
at the moment which made Virgil possible. 
It seems to us that here something more than 
a few allusions was due to Lucretius. The 
study of Virgil is a striking and original piece 
of work, particularly the discussion of the 
character of Aeneas as unfinished, and as such 
the cause of Virgil’s dying entreaty that the 
‘Aeneid’ might be destroyed. On the whole 


| we think the first volume the better of the 


two. Inserted in the main argument it con- 
tains numerous obiter dicta which furnish 


| delightful matter for reflection or throw a 


sudden fresh light on old topics. 

One of the most pleasing and illuminating 
parts of the book does, however, occur in the 
second volume—the estimate and exposition of 


|‘ Beowulf’ beside which we would set the 


somewhat condensed but noteworthy study of 
Dante with which we conclude the whole. This 
second volume shows the mind of man for 
long ages far indeed from the epic poise, 
subject to fears which have their centre in 
the doctrine of Original Sin, a master idea to 
which Mr. Routh sees the thought and imag- 
ination of the Middle Ages uniquely subjected. 
This will provoke many questions, some 


| pleasurable assent and also probably on some 


points disagreement, from the alert reader. 
The only criticisms we will make in what 
must be but a short review are first that here 
a more compact handling (if we may be 
allowed the expression) would perhaps have 
served Mr. Routh’s intention better; and then 
that his exposition seems to be affected rather 
untortunately, though subtly, by the underly- 
ing assumption that the doctrine of Original 
Sin is altogether untrue to fact, being merely 
an intellectual misapprehension to be cor- 
rected or overcome. The precise theory of 
the actual origin of man’s tendency to slip into 
evil is not the point. Whether this be 
atavism, accident in the individual, the work 
of Ate or promptings from evil spirits, the 
fact of his slipping is terribly indisputable, 
and the literature which addresses itself 


| thereto ought, we think, to have been treated 


on the basis of an attempt to grapple with 
fact rather than as the fruit of unhappy 
imagination. The practical solution offered : 
recognition that the evil had its seat within 
the spirit of man (however it may have got 
there), and thereupon the direct tackling of 
it there by peravoia which implied, among 
other changes, a change in the emphasis of 
fear, has something, after all, of the quality 
of scientific experiment, has borne consider- 
able positive contribution to the complex 
character of the intellectual hero, and has 
raised the thought and literature into which 
it entered to a closer degree of faithfulness 
to reality. 

We have said as much as space allows, and 
enough, we believe, to show how well worth 
reading and consideration is this book. We 
will but add that there are few pages which 
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do not furnish some little flash by way of a 
side-light on things in general, or some epi- 
gram, or some acute remark in _ criticism. 
While we agree that a bibliography was un- 
necessary we think a chronological table of 
the works quoted would prove useful to the 
many readers who are likely not to be equally 
familiar with both classical and sdiocat 
literature. 


The Libelle of Englyshe Polycye, 1436. Edited 
by Sir George Warner. (Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6d, net). 

TFX}HIS poem on the use of sea power, though 

it cannot be shown to have exercised direct 
intluence on the policy of its day, dwelt in 
men’s minds and doubtless formed their 
thought as we may see, for one thing. by the 
multiplication of MSS. at subsequent dates. 

Nine are now known, chiefly written in the 

third quarter of the fifteenth century or 

later. One of these is in the Pepys Library; 
another once belonged to Archbishop Laud 
and is in the Bodleian; a third had Burghley 
for owner; a fourth was written by a towns- 
man of Calais and there is some possibility 
that the volume which contains it was the 
property of Caxton. The ‘ Libelle’ has been 
thrice printed before, first by Hakluyt, it 
would seem from a copy which has since been 
lost; then, by Thomas Wright, in 1861, in 

the Rolls Series, and the third time in 1878 

at Leipzig by Wilhelm Hertzberg, an edition 

which, however, is based on no more than 
the four MSS. which Wright had used for 

his. Sir George Warner’s text rests on a 

collation of all the nine MSS. known. 

The poem, written in the ten-syllable couplets 
frequently used by Chaucer, seeks to show the 
necessity to England of effective command of 
the sea (meaning here’ principally the 
“narrow sea”) by setting out the conditions 
of commerce, the different commodities with 
which the different Continental powers 
traded, and the closeness of their dependence 
on free traffic by sea. The author was a 
person not only of original and long-sighted 
views but also of abundant information both 
in detail of trade and in the working of 
finance. 
trade but that he can form well-grounded 
opinion on public policy relating to war cr 
peace with Ficus and to the proper way of 
dealing with Wales and Ireland. ong 
passage on Ireland laying stress on the great 
value of the country is of special interest; 
another such gives detail of Venetian manipu- 
lation of exchange. 

The author is unknown, though, as Sir 
George points out, he gives so many clues 
by which contemporaries might easily identify 
him that it would seem he had no particular 
design to remain so. One man, Adam 
Moleyns, Clerk of the Council, possesses in a 
remarkable degree the necessary qualifications 
for the attribution. It certainly looks as if 
the work were that of an cfliciai, and some 
hint appears in it of the ecclesiastic. As 
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a piece of writing it has telling qualities. 'The- 
advice and the facts behind it come out with 
force, and at the end is a little lyrical out- 
burst in which England is ‘as thoughe ,. , 
lykened to a cite and the wall environ were. 
the see,’’ followed by an exhortation to peace 
which, at that moment, argues considerable 
political wisdom. 

The Introduction and notes are all that could 
be desired, and the student may now take it 
that he has before him the definitive edition of 
the ‘ Libelle.’ 

The New Music. By George Dyson. 

Uniwersity Press. 8s. 6d. net), 
| is not to be wondered at that this book 

has quickly reached a second edition. The 
whole question of the relation of matter to. 
form in all the arts still presents itself as a 
confusion of possibilities and ideas, in which 
many of the old ruling principles have been 
lost and the old disciplines abolished. There 
is hopefulness as well as danger of futility in 
this confusion, and it is a condition in witeh 
the attempts belonging to one art may more 
usefully than ever throw light on attempts 
in another. We therefore recommend Dr. 
Dyson’s work, which has ‘already approved 
itself to the musician, to the consideration also: 
ot the poet and the painter. 


(Oxford 





CORRIGENDUM. 

At ante, p. 257, line 3 of article ‘ The Place- 
names Medmenham and Medmenny’ insert 
after the words ‘“‘ English place-names” the 
words The Index to the proper names, and 
read ‘‘In the bibliographical lists prefixed or 
appended to many recent academical works on 
English place-names the Index to -the proper 
names in the Upper German ‘ Libri Confrater- 
nitatum Sancti Galli Augiensis Fabariensis ~ 
is never included.” 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer 
privately. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q. to which the latter refers, 


uery, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to be 
found. 


queries. 


WHEN answering a 


teased to forward 
. and Q.’ to any 


The Publisher will be 
free specimen copies of ‘ } 
| addresses of friends which readers may like: 


| to send to him. 
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